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THE UMBRELLA. 


On some joyful occasion or other, fire- 
works were once exhibited in the Place des 
Gendarmes at Berlin. The morning had 
been fine; so it was at noon; but towards 
evening the sky was overcast and threatened 
rain. The good people of Berlin, however, 
hoped—for they are great hopers—that the 
clouds would respect their pleasures, and 
not discharge their humid burdens till the 
last rocket had given them permission for so 
doing. Many thousands had collected with 
the pleasing idea—and at the same time 
their last for the day—that they had nothing 
more to do but to gaze. Very few had 
thought of taking any precautions against 
the anger of the weather; indeed, they are 
sometimes omitted in cases of much greater 
importance. Among those few was Asses- 
sor Pustrich, who never went abroad with- 
out an umbrella, let it be what weather it 
would. He employed this useful invention 
in all sorts of ways, against rain, sun, and 
boisterous weather he held the 
nbrella horizontally before him, | 
the wind was on his back. In 
carrying it upright, he inclined it sometimes 
to the right, at others to the left, according 
as he was threatened on one side or the 
other by rain or sunshine. In short, he was 
the most expert umbrella bearer in all Ber- 
lin, but only in regard to his own precious 
person, not to the other pedestrians in the 
capital: for as he took up a considerable 
space in turning and winding this defensive 
weapon, he not unfrequently came in colli- 
sion with people who were not at all disposed 
to be put out of their way. Now that the 
Place des Gendarmes was so full of heads 
that it would have been almost possible to 
perform the miracle of bringing several 
of them under one hat, he held his umbrella 
between his legs, and nobody even suspected 










its presence. 


The fire-works commenced, but were 
scarcely half over when suddenly a pelting 
shower descended upon the gaping multi- 
tude, extinguished the matches, transformed 
the rockets into pap, the straw hats into 
dishclouts, and the light woollen shawls into 
heavy mantles, from the corners of which 
the rain trickled in streams. A shriek was 
set up—such as was raised at the rape of the 
Sabines, and perhaps still more piercing, for 
the danger was greater. All that could, 
crowded close to the houses, that they might 
at least obtain shelter under the projecting 
roofs. Here, however, not more than two 
rows of persons could find place ; the third 
row came just under the droppings of the 
eaves. Naturally enough they did not much 
like this situation, but rather desired to 
leave a sufficient space between themselves 
and the second row. ‘The fulfilment of this 
wish, however, was prevented by the fourth 
and fifth, who, pressed by those before them, 
forcibly kept the third in their unfortunate 
position. It was a truly piteous spectacle. 
The complaints of those who were thus ex- 
posed to this involuntary shower-bath, form- 
ed a singular contrast with the laughter of 
the lucky wights who stood in the dry be- 
hind them. Among the latter was Assessor 
Pustrich, but he was much too kind-hearted 
to laugh at the sufferings of others. By the 
light of a lamp two paces from him, he per- 
ceived a handsome young female, simply at- 
tired, in the row most exposed to the pelting 
of the pitiless storm, and who seemed in 
great perplexity. She had taken off her 
neat straw hat, to save it if possible, but she 
had no where to shelter it except under her 
apron, by which means it was subjected to 
the pressure of the fourth row, and squeez- 
ed as flat as a pancalse. Her fine light hair 
became dishevelled, and sent forth streams 
that trickled down her snowy bosom. The 
assessor, melted into pity, could no longer 
bear to see her in such a dilemma. By 
means of a vigorous use of his elbows, he 
obtained sufficient room to put up his um- 
brella; then stretching his arm as far as pos- 
sible, he held the protecting canopy over the 
head of the pretty damsel, not unlike a 
black in Batavia attending his mistress with 
a parasol. 
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As soon as the fair one remarked that her 
rebaptism was suspended, she looked about 
to discover the cause, and soon perceived 
the umbrella expanded over her, the hand 
which held it, and at last the officious per- 
son to whom that hand belonged. She gave 
him a kind and graceful look, which infused 
new strength into his arm, and enabled him 
to continue the painful exertion. But there 
were persons to whom this exertion was still 
more unpleasant than to himself; for while 
he sheltered the fair maiden from the torrent 
which descended from the eaves, he natural- 
ly let it drip on those who stood before her, 
and who being of opinion, that they had al- 
ready received a sufficient portion of this 
unwelcome gift immediately from the sky, 
began at first to grumble, then to abuse the 
holder of the umbrella, and at last to threa- 
ten him in very uncourteous terms. The 
assessor, however, let all these effusions of 
their anger go in at one ear and out at the 
other, like waves that break over the deck 
of a vessel and immediately run off again. 
When one arm was tired, he relieved it with 
the other: excepting this single movement, 
he stood like a statue. The pretty maid, on 
the other hand, began to feel extremely 
awkward, and was soon less afraid of the 
dropping of the eaves, than of the violence 
of the well soaked but unpolished fellows 
who had planted themselves before her. 
She, therefore, requested her esquire to furl 
the sail, and leave her to her wet fate; but 
no sooner did her sweet voice greet the ears 
of the assessor, than the muscles of his arm 
were reinvigorated ; a friendly shake of the 
head was his reply, and the umbrella re- 
mained raised over her head as before. The 
contending parties would probably have 
proceeded to manual explanations, had not 
the heavens themselves most seasonably in- 
terposed and shut up their windows; on 
which the spectators again crowded forward, 
and as the fire-works had been rendered un- 
fit for service by the rain, gradually dis- 
persed. 

The assessor, however, was in no hurry 
to be gone, but very politely requested per- 
mission to convoy home his pretty protegée. 
For this purpose he offered her his left arm, 
excusing this rudeness by the confession, 
that the right was a little lame. He had, 
nevertheless, held the umbrella with this 
lame arm as firmly as with the sound one; 

an observation which his fair companion se- 
cretly made to his advantage, and, with the 
inward gratification of flattered vanity, trip- 
ped along by his left side. She soon per- 
ceived that he was infirm, not only in his 
right arm, but also in his left leg, because 
he beat with a kind of time upon the pave- 
ment, which is commonly ealled limping,— 
‘** The place where I live,” said she, ‘is a 
freat way off, and I fear you will be sadly 














tired.” ‘“‘O permit me!” rejoined he, ‘‘ I 
feel as lightsome as a bird.” 

To her, however, he seemed no such thing; 
and but for her hobbling conductor, she 
would certainly have been at home a full 
quarter of an hour earlier. She could not, 
however, determine to disengage herself 
from him, partly because he had desired and 
gained her good will, and partly because it 
would not be prudent to return home alone ; 
for the servant girl who had accompanied 
her, had been parted from her during the 


| shower by the crowd. To shorten the way, 


they entered into conversation, the thread 
of which was soon broken again. They 
told each other who they were—he, the As- 
sessor Pustrich, aname she had never heard 
—she, the daughter of a woollen-draper, who 
was equally a stranger to him, but with 
whom he secretly resolved to deal in future 
for all articles he should want in his line. 
At length they arrived at the door of the 
residence of his fair companion. He 
knocked. The quick steps of several per- 
sons coming down stairs were heard. A 
whole group of mother and children had 
run tomeet her. ‘ Ah, Henrietta! are you 
here at last?” was the generalcry. ‘We 
began to be frightened about you.” Then 
followed a series of questions and explana- 
tions. Henrietta presented the assessor as 
the gentleman who had so kindly sheltered 
her from the rain, and now observed, by her 
mother’s candle, that he had but one eye. 
In other respects he was well made, and a 
certain good nature was distinctly legible in 
his countenance. He was invited to walk 
up and rest himself a little. This invitation 
he accepted with pleasure ; for, by the mo- 
ther’s candle, which gave a much better 
light than the street lanterns, he had clearly 
perceived that Henrietta had lost neither of 
her eyes, but that both of them sparkled 
most delightfully. Up stairs he found the 


old, honest father in his mo gown, 
smoking a pipe: he shook {1 assessor 
heartily by the lame hand, and ked bim 


for the kindness he had shewn to his daugh- 
ter. 

The acquaintance was soon formed. A 
pipe was filled, and a glass of punch mixed 
for the assessor. He sat down by the old 
father, and while his lips conversed with the 
latter, his eye addressed itself to Henrietta, 
and his ears were divided between both. 
He observed with pleasure, how the younger 
children crowded round Henrietta, one 
complaining that she had not cut it any 
bread and butter all day, another that she 
had not undressed it, and how she affec- 
tionately excused herself to them all, pro- 
mising not to go abroad again for a long, 
long time. Such a domestic creature he 
had long sought in vain in the Prussiar 
capital, which, like most other capitals, has 

























mo superabundance of domestic qualities 
within its walls. It was twelve o'clock be- 
fore he left the honest woollen-draper, and 
hobbled home upon flowers, with which hope 
bestrewed his way. Both father and mo- 
ther had given him a friendly invitation to 
call now and then. This now and then he 
himself changed into often; for though he 
called there every day, it seemed to him as 
if he only saw them now and then. Hen- 
rietta always received- him with kindness : 
but he could not help observing, that the 
expression of her beautiful eyes could not 
be interpreted into any thing more. Her 
parents, however, beheld him with more sig- 
nificant looks ; for they had made inquiries 
respecting him, and found that he was not 
only a man of excellent character, but in 
good circumstances. They, therefore, de- 
ciphered with no small satisfaction the lan- 
guage of his only eye, and had no scruple 
to leave him frequently alone with Hen- 
rietta. 

It was a considerable time before the as- 
sessor had the courage to avail himself of 
the oppertunities afforded him by his inter- 
views with Henrietta. He was always de- 
terred by the consideration of his infirmities. 
“How,” thought he, “can I, who have the 
use of only one eye, one arm, and one leg, 
hope to make an impression upon a young 
female with two such sparkling eyes, two 
such delicate white arms, and two such 
handsome feet!” One day, however, when 
he entered, during a heavy shower, with his 
faithful umbrella under his arm, and found 
Henrietta sitting at the window, he could 
no longer repress the wishes of his heart.— 
“‘T must e’en venture,” thought he, “ for 
this state of uncertainty I can endure no lon- 
ger. Has not our president too charged me 
with being more and more negligent of the 
duties of my office?” Being now seated 
with her at the window, leaning his lame 
arm on his dripping umbrella, he mustered 
courage, and thus began :—** Will you per- 
mit me, my dear Miss, to relate my history 
to you?” J] shall hear it with pleasure.” 
‘‘ It is rather singular, for umbrellas are in- 
volved in all the principal transactions of 
my life.” Henrietta smiled. The assessor 
thus proceeded :— 

‘“‘When I was a little boy, my father 
once came home on a very wet day, just 
like this, and left his umbrella expanded in 
the next room to that in which he usually 
sat, that it might dry. It grew dark, and I, 
in running through the room, fell over the 
umbrella, the ferriled point of which ran in- 
to one of my eyes, and deprived me of the 
sight of it. I was scarcely twenty, when I 
was one day looking at a rope-dancer in the 
park. The sun shone very hot, but I had 
my umbrella with me as usual, and put it 
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up. Among the crowd of spectators, there 


was not far from me an officer with a young 
lady, who had no other shelter from the in- 
tense solar rays than a little paltry fan. 
The officer very politely requested me to 
lend my umbrella for the lady: I had the 
incivility to refuse him; he naturally be- 
came uncivil too ; and at length so rude that 
I was obliged to ‘challenge him. He gave 
me a thrust in the arm, which has left a 
lameness init ever since. Neither have the 
umbrellas of others brought me better luck 
than my own. I was once riding on a 
trained horse, that is, a horse which had 
learned more than myself. He capered and 
pranced when I did not want him, probably 
because I tightened the curb, or pressed 
with my knee, when I should not have done 
so. One day he began his capers just at the 
moment when I was passing ‘the stall of an 
apple-woman, who had a very large oil- 
skin umbrella spread over the baskets of 
fruit and herself. I know not to this mo- 
ment whether it was owing to any mistake 
of mine in the management of the beast, or 
whether he took fright at the great umbrel- 
la. He reared, and pranced, and kicked, 
till, in spite of my exertions, he ran foul of 
the umbrella, knocked down the woman, 
upset her baskets upon her, and threw me 
on the top of them all, and that with such 
Vv iolence as to break my leg, which was not 
healed without great difficulty. Such is the 
cause of my present lameness.” 

Henrietta could scarcely forbear laugh- 
ing, but pity predominated, and she cheered 
the narrator by the feeling expression of 
her sympathy. ‘ Ah,” said the assessor, 
‘‘but that is not all by a great deal.— 
Through my whole life I have been perse- 
cuted by umbrellas. The first place that | 
applied for, I lost, because I had the misfor- 
tune to knock off the hat of a fool of quali- 


| ty, against whom I ran in the street with my 


umbrella, and to disorder his hair. I was 
disappointed of the second, because a lady 
of extremely delicate nerves, who desired 
to speak to me, fainted away at the smell of 
my new oil-skin umbrella, and in conse- 
quence took a violent dislike tome. The 
third I lost, because I made an enemy of a 
secretary whom I used to meet at a club, 
and who one night at his departure, took 
away my new umbrella with him, instead of 
his old one, and was highly affronted when I 
requested him to exchange it again. But I 
was most unlucky when I was soliciting the 
fourth place, which the president had possi- 
tively promised me. I was invited to ap 
evening party at his house, and unfortunate- 
ly took it into my head to retire before the 
rest of the company. I looked about for my 
umbrella in the anti-room, and could not 
find it. The servants, thought I, have most 
likely carried it into some other apartment ; 

I therefore opened the next door without 
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knowing it was the bed-chamber of the 
president’s lady. She was just at this mo- 
ment in very familiar conversation with an 
officer, and angrily asked, ‘What do you 
want?’ I was frightened, and excused my 
intrusion as well as I could with the truth, 
namely, that I was seeking my umbrella : on 
which she very heartily wished both me and 
my umbrella at the devil. Ina few days the 
place was given to another. 

“It was not long before I met with a new 
patron, who had it in his power to make 
ample amends for all my disappointments, 
He too gave me his word to provide for me 
on the first opportunity. Whilst I was wait- 
ing for this opportunity, I saw him one even- 
ing at dusk, slipping, without any attendant, 
into a house which did not bear the best re- 
putation. He was wrapped up in a great 
cloak, but nevertheless | knew him. As it 
just began to rain very fast, | thought to do 
a civility, which would be taken in good 
part, if I watched in the street till my pa- 
tron came out again, and then offer him my 
umbrella. I had to waitawhole hour. At 
length he came, and God knows I meant no 
harm, when I said to him, ‘ Please your ex- 
cellency, here ismy umbrella.’ He paused, 
seemed doubtful whether to reply or not; 


and indeed I had rather he had given me no, 


answer at all; for he was pleased to say no- 
thing more than, ‘ Go to the devil with your 
umbrella !’ Next morning I went to pay my 
respects, but his door was shut against me, 
and I have never since been able a obtain 
admittance. However, if he will but have 
patience, things will at last come round. 
Fortunately my parents left me a very pret- 
ty property, so that.I could wait, and got a 
place too at last: but many a scurvy trick 
was I played by my umbrella. 
‘¢] had once partly engaged myself to a 
pretty young woman, and had also partly re- 
ented it, for she could make a great many 
words about trifles. Thought I to myself, 
if she behaves thus as a bride, what have I 
to expect from her asa wife. She particu- 
larly took me to task about my umbrella, 
because I, for sufficient reasons, never stir 
abroad without it. I did not mind her, and 
merely smiled ; this she took highly amiss, 
observing, that I ought not to smile when 
she was vexed. Once, however, at the play, 
matters were carried rather too far. I had 
taken a box for six persons. She, her aunt, 
and sisters filled it, so that there was but ve- 
ry small space for me, and scarcely any for 
my umbrella. I put it first in one corner. 
‘ Pray take this nasty umbrella away,’ was 
soon the cry. I moved it to another, and 
the same injunction was repeated. [I laid it 
under the bench, and then it was in the way 
of their feet; so that I had no alternative 
left but to hold it in my hand, which I did 
very contentedly. My fair companions, 
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with my bride at their head, now thought fit 
to rally me on account of my umbrella. 
One remarked that I looked like one of the 
wild men in some coats of arms, with clubs 
in their hands; another, that I resembled a 
talapoin of the kingdom of Siam, who is re- 
presented with an umbrella; the third, that 
1 should look admirably upon an elephant. 
My bride thought all these allusions ex- 
tremely witty, and laughed ready to kill her- 
self. Weary at last of being the object of 
their ridicule, I left the box, and never re- 
turned. 

‘“‘In the pit I fared, if any thing, still 
worse. The play was Misanthropy and 
Repentance. The audience was dissolved 
in tears. I had not long before read in a 
French newspaper, that during the perform- 
ance of the same piece at Paris, a wag had 
all at once put up his umbrella, lest he 
should get wet through from the copious 
shower of tears that fell from the boxes; on 
which the whole house burst into a loud 
laugh. I thought that I too would be witty 
for once, if not original, and therefore hoist- 
ed my umbrella at the end of the third act. 
Unfortunately, the Germans did not under- 
stand the joke. Those who were behind 
me, grumbled because I interrupted the 
view, and at length began to overwhelm me 
with abuse. I turned coolly round, and 
told them it was a practical joke; but this 
only enraged them still the more. At length 
the police interfered, and I was glad to reach - 
the door, after receiving many a punch in 
the ribs by the way. 

“IT went towards the park, to and from 
which the people were pouring in crowds. 
The comers and goers formed but one mass, 
one half moving one way, and the other half 
the other. Many of them had umbrellas, 
for it began to spit a little. I suffered my- 
self quietly to be carried along by the tor- 
rent, and secretly rejoiced in the shelter 
which I possessed. All at once a man, who 
likewise carried an umbrella, and was pro- 
bably in great haste, for his arms were like 
a couple of battering-rams, that knocked 
down all before him, ran against me. Our 
umbrellas got entangled, and his forcibly 
pulled mine out of my hand. It was impos- 
sible for it to fall to the ground; the people 
were much too close for that; so it tumbled 
for twenty yards together, from one head to 
another, knocking off, in its progress, hats, 
spectacles, bonnets, and caps; in short, 
spreading havoc and consternation wherever 
it went. At length it was seized and torn 
into a thousand pieces. Luckily the good 
folks knew not to whom it belonged, other- 
wise the poor owner might perhaps have 
been doomed to a similar fate. 

*‘] should never have finished, my dear 
Miss, were I to attempt to relate to you all 
the mischances in which my umbrella has 






















involved me.” ‘Indeed, sir, I pity you,” 
said Henrietta ; “* but why not give up using 
an umbrella at all, as it seems to have been 
invented for the.purpose of making you un- 
happy!” ‘Oh, by no means,” rejoined the 
assessor ; ‘‘ we must only have patience; the 
malignity of fortune will be exhausted some 
time or other, and I still live in the pleasing 
hope of owing all my future felicity to my 
umbrella. It is but a few months since, to 
my inexpressible satisfaction, a child fell 
from a window plump upon my umbrella. 
The violence of the shock, to be sure, 
knocked me down, and I cut my head in 
two or three places, but then the force of the 
fall was broken, and the child escaped with- 
out injury. If you had but seen how the 
parents loaded me with the most affecting 
caresses, you would have thought, as.I did 
myself, that I was amply indemnified for all 
my previous sufferings.” So saying, he 
looked so unspeakably happy, that Henriet- 
ta could not help eyeing him with a look of 
peculiar kindness. 

“Ho, ho, thought I to myself,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ the era of misfortune is over, and 
henceforward my umbrella will bring me 
nothing but comfort and happiness. This 
notion it is, my dearest Miss, that has given 
me the courage to speak to you to-day. 
There stands my umbrella before me—to it 
I am indebted for your acquaintance, and it 
depends on you alone to make it the author 
of my temporal felicity. I have only one 
eye, but as long as it is open it will rest with 
ardent love upon you. My right arm is 
lame, but yet it has strength enough to press 
you to an honest heart. I have but one 
sound leg, yet I would give that too with 
pleasure, if I might be permitted to hobble 
through life upon crutches by your side.” 
Henrietta blushed. It was not love that at- 
tached her to him; but she felt, that with so 
good-hearted a creature she could not fail to 
be happy. She gave him her hand, and ne- 
ver had reason to repent her compliance. 
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So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and teil old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we’ll talk with them too. 











Lorp HARRINGTON was a boy of much na- 
tural spirit. In the great rebellion under 
Forster, when all the boys threw their books 
into the Thames, and marched to Salt-hill, he 
was amongst the foremost. At that place 
each took an oath, or rather swore, he 
would be d——d if ever he returned to 
school again. When, therefore, he came to 
London to the old Lord Harrington’s, and 
sent up his name, his father would only 
speak to him at the door, insisting, at the 
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said the son, ‘* consider | shall be d——d if 
I do!” ‘And I,” answered the father, 
‘will be d——d if you don’t!” ‘“ Yes, my 
lord,” replied the son, **but you will be 
d———d whether I do or no!” 





A Cornet of Hussars, who was not the 
most polished in his manners, having recent- 
ly joined his regiment, was asked by his 
Colonel what his father was? he replied, ‘a 
farmer.”—*“ Pity your father did not make 
you follow his trade.” Upon which the cor- 
net asked, ‘‘ Pray, sir, what is your father?” 
—‘*A gentleman, sir.”—“ Pity he did not 
make vou one.” 


Tae Taino Time.—The facetious Dr. 
of W r, having, inadvertently, 
preached one of his early sermons for the 
third time, one of his parishioners having ob- 
served it, said to him after service, ‘ Doctor, 
the sermon you gave us this morning, having 
had three several readings, I move that it 
now be passed.’ 





~_ 


Puns.—Puns do not deserve the reproach- 
es heaped on them; they enliven society ; 
and we have heard hundreds of them in 
companies where no pocket was ever pick- 
ed. Bad or good, here is one: Ina party, 
chiefly of medical gentlemen, discussing the 
power of animals to communicate hydro- 
phobia, it was asserted by a learned Doctor, 
that the infection had been communicated 
in one instance by a duck. Many infe- 
rences were made from this fact, till an ex- 
tra-professional visitor observed, that the 
strongest lesson he could draw from it was, 
to “‘ beware of quacks.” 


Smarp Rerort or A QuAKER.—A qua 
ker being evidence on a trial, was asked by 
one of the magistrates, who had been a car- 
penter, why he would not take off his hat ? 
‘It is a privilege,” said the witness, “‘ we as 
quakers, are allowed.” —“ If I had it in my 
power,” said the angry justice, “I would 
have your hat nailed to your head.”—“ 1 
thought,” returned Obadiah, “that thou 
hadst given over the trade of driving nails !” 





Crvic LireraturRE.—At a city dinner, 
some time since, some gentlemen happening, 
during the circulation of the bottle, to be 
speaking of the wit and vivacity of Horace, 
one of them turned round to Alderman 
A , and asked him what he thought of 
the Carmen Seculare? His worship, who 
did not wish to appear very ignorant, grave- 
ly replied—“* Why I don’t know that they 





are worse than the carmen of Thames street, 
Same lime, on his immediate return. “ Sir,” | —we all know they are a great bore!” 





THE TRAVELLER. 








"Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 





CROSSING THE DESERT. 


The following animated description is 
from a work just published in London, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Scenes and Impressions in Egypt,” 
Ke. : 


Tne road through the desert is most won- 
derful in its features ; a finer cannot be im- 
agined. It is wide, hard, firm, winding, for 
at least two-thirds of the way, from Kosseir 
to Thebes, between ranges of rocky hills, 
rising often perpendicularly on either side, 


as if they had been scraped by art; here, 


again, rather broken, and overhanging, as 
if they were the lofty banks of a mighty 
river, and you traversing its dry and naked 
bed. Now you are quite land-locked; now 
again you open on small valleys, and see 
upon heights beyond, small square towers. 
It was late in the evening when we came 
to our ground, a sort of dry bay; and 
burning sand, with rock and cliff, rising in 
jagged points all around—a spot where the 
waters of ocean might sleep in stillness, or, 
with the soft voice of their gentlest ripple, 
lull the storm-worn mariner. The dew of 
the night before had been heavy; we there- 
fore pitched our tent, and decided on start- 
ing, in future, at a very early hour in the 
morning, so as to accomplish our march 
before noon. It was dark when we moved 
off, and even cold. Your camel is impa- 
tient to rise ere you are well seated on him; 
gives a shake, too, to warm his blood, and 
half dislodges you; marches rather faster 
than by day, and gives occasionally a hard 
quick stamp with his broad callous foot. 
Our moon was far in her wane. She rose, 
however, about an hour after we started, all 
red, above the dark hills on our left; yet 
higher rose, and paler grew, till at last she 
hung a silvery crescent in the deep blue 
sky. I claim for the traveller a love of that 
bright planet far beyond what the fixed and 
settled resident can ever know ;—the me- 
ditation of the lover, the open lattice, the 
guitar, the villagers’ castanets, are all in 
sweet character with the moon, on her 
increase, or full-orbed; but the traveller, 
(especially in the east,) he loves her in her 
wane; so does the soldier at his still picquet 
of the night; and the sailor, on his silent 
watch, when she comes and breaks in upon 
oe darkness of the night to sooth and bless 
= / . 
Who passes the desert and says all is 
Warren, all lifeless? In the gray morning 
you may see the common pigeon, and the 
partrnige, and the pigeon of the rock, alight 
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before your very feet, and come upon the 
beaten camel-paths for food. are 
tame, for they have not learned to fear, or 
to distrust the men who pass these solitudes. 
The camel-driver would not lift a stone to 
them; and the sportsman could hardly find 
it in his heart to kill these gentle tenants of 
the desert: the deer might tempt him; ! 
saw but one; far, very far, he caught the 
distant camel tramp, and paused, and raised 
and threw back his head to listen ; then away 
to the road instead of from it; but far ahead 
he crossed it, and then away up a long 
slope he fleetly stole, and off to some solit 
spring with wells, perhaps, where no travel- 
ler, no human being has ever trod. Here 
and there you meet with something of green, 
-—a tree alone, or two, nay, im one vale you 
may see some eight or ten; these are the 
acacias ; small-leaved and thorny, yet kind, 
in that “they forsake not these forsaken 
places.” You have affections in the desert 
too; your patient and docile camel is some- 
times vainly urged if his fellow or his driver 
be behind; he will stop and turn, and give 
that deep, hoarse, gurgling sound, by which 
he expresses uneasiness and displeasure. It 
is something to have rode, though but for 2 
few days, the camel of the desert. We 
always associate the horse with the Arab 
warrior, and the horse alone; also the 
crooked scimitar. Now these belong to the 
Syrian, and the Persian, the Mameluke, and 
the Turk as well. The camel is peculiar to' 
the Arab alone. It was on the camel that 
Mahomet performed his flight to Medina. 
It was on a white she camel that he made 
his entry into that city. Seventy camels 
were arrayed by his side im the vale of 
Beder. And it was on his own red camel 
that the Caliph Omar, with his wooden dish 
and leathern water-bottle, and bag of dates, 
came to receive the keys of the holy city of 
Jerusalem, and the submission and homage 
of the patriarch Sophronius. ‘ Moreover, 
it is on a winged white camel, in a golden 
saddle, that the Moslem, who is faithful to 
the end, believes that he shall ride hereafter.” 








THE DRAMA. 


— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend. Brooks 








PARK THEATRE. 


Tus elegant place of amusement, which 
opens on Monday evening next, has been 
tastefully re-painted by Mr. Evers, in white 
and gold ornaments, which give it a cheer- 
ful and light appearance. The designs on 
the pannels of the boxes are judiciously di- 
versified, and executed with considerable 














delicacy; while the ceiling, on which much 
labour has been bestowed, is in perfect 
harmony with the other parts of the house. 
A new and splendid drop scene has also 
been painted by the same artist, represent- 
ing the Park and City Hall, with part of 
Broadway and Chatham-street, and includ- 
ing the surrounding buildings. There is a 
lightness and freshness about this picture 
which renders it peculiarly observable. The 
perspective is also good, and the subject, 
being familiar to every one, it cannot fail to 
prove attracting, and be an object of gene- 
ralremark. Great exertions are likewise 
making to bring forward such pieces as are 
calculated to give satisfaction. ‘ The Cata- 
ract of the Ganges,” which was performed 
last winter at Drury-Lane Theatre, London, 
for 150 nights successively, has been in 
preparation for some time, and will be 
speedily exhibited with entire new scenery, 
dresses, and decorations. Except the Coro- 
nation, no drama has ever been performed 
in this country possessing more interest, or 
attended with greater expense in getting 
up. The cataract will be of real water, and 
the superb horses belonging to the Circus 
will occupy a conspicuous part in the per- 
formances. 

To add to the comfort of the audience, 
by promoting coolness, the carpets with 
which the lobby was covered, have been 
removed until winter, and the floor has 
been painted in imitation of mosaic work. 

The corps dramatique has already been 
augmented by some new performers from 
London, and others are on the way, among 
whom are Mr. Barnes and his wife, to re- 
sume their former places. Kean also, it is 
not doubted, intends to pay us a visit, in 
order to fulfil his former engagements. 
With these acquisitions, added to our fa- 
vourites Conway, Booth, and Cooper, al- 
ready on the spot, we anticipate much 
rational entertainment for ourselves, and 
overflowing houses for the enterprising and 
deserving managers. 


DRAMATIC ANECDOTES. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Among a number of 
anecdotes relating to Shakespeare, which 
were collected by Mr. Malone for the new 
edition of the author’s life, was one, told him 
by John Jordan, a native of Stratford. 
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In: 


those days it was the custom for the sans of 
Bacchus, of which Shakespeare is represent- 
ed to have been one, to try the strength of 
their heads in ale drinking. The Stratford 
Bard and his companions accepted a chal- 
lenge to meet a set of topers and sippers, as 
they were then called, at the village of Bid- 
ford, on the banks of the Avon, about seven 
miles from Stratford; on Wait-Monday. 
When the Stratfordians, with Shakespeare, 
arrived, the topers were gone to Evesham 
Fair upon a like excursion, so that{ our 
Bard and his companions were obliged to 
take up with the sippers, at whom theyfaf- 
fected to sneer, as inferior to them in 
strength of head. However, on trial, 
Shakespeare and his associates were obliged 
to own their inferiority. The poet andjhis 
companions got so intoxicated that they 
were obliged to give in, and leaving Bidford, 
they proceeded homewards; but poor 
Shakespeare, when he was about half a mile 
from the village, unable to go on, laid ,him- 
self down upon the verdant turf, beneath 
the shady boughs of a wide-spreading crab 
tree, where he took his night’s repose. 
When he awoke in the morning, he was re- 
quested, by some of his convivial friends, to 
return to Bidford and renew the contest. 
The poet refused, saying, I have drank 
with 

‘*- Piping Pebworth, and dancing Marston, 

Haunted Hillborough, and hungry Grafton ; 

With dadging Exhall, papist Wixford, 

Beggarly Broom, and drunken Bidford.” 

Pebworth is a village to this day noted for 

the skill of its inhabitants in music and rural 
festivity. Marston for activity in country 
dances. Hillborough is a lonely hamlet, 
said to be haunted by spirits and fairies. 
Grafton, noted for the barrenness of fs 
soil. - Wixford is a village belonging to the 
Throgmorton family, where most of the 
tenants are Roman Catholics. Beggarly 
Broom, so called from the sterility of 
the land. Drunken Bidford still deserves 
the name. 


Fifty or sixty years ago when the actors 
gave out a new play, it was customary for 
them to say, ‘‘ containing the tragical end 
of such a one, the comical adventures, the 
memorable battle, &.” Mr. Thomas 
Walker, who originally played Macbeth, 
was giving out a play, on a Saturday night 
for Mrs. Bicknel’s benefit, when he said, 
‘* Ladies and gentlemen, to-morrow evening 
will be performed ,”—* to-morrow (said a 


,gentleman in the pit) to-morrow will be 


Sunday.” Walker was extremely confused, 
but recovering himself, made a second bow 
and proceeded as follows, “ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, on Monday next, will be performed 
the historical play of King Henry the 8th; 
containing: the divorce of Anna Bullen, the 
marriage of the Princess Catherine, and 





the death of Mrs. Bicknell, tor the benefit of 
Cardinal Wolsey.” 


Louis the Fourteenth was informed that 
the officers of his table evinced in the most 
disdainful and offensive manner, the mortifi- 
cation they felt at being obliged to eat at 
the table with Moliere, because he had per- 
formed on the stage, and that this celebrated 
author consequently declined appearing at 
that table. Louis the Fourteenth determin- 
ed to put an end to insults which ought never 
to have been offered to one of the geniuses 
of the age, said one morning to Moliere at 
the time of his private levee: ‘‘they say 
you live very poorly here, Moliere, and that 
the officers of my chamber do not find you 
good enough to eat with them; perhaps you 
are hungry; for my part, I awoke witha 
good appetite this morning; sit down at this 
table ;—serve up my in case for the night 
there!” The king then cutting up his fowl, 
and ordering Moliere to sit down, helped 
him to a wing, at the same time taking one 
for himself; and ordered the persons en- 
titled to familiar entrance, that is to say the 
most distinguished and favourite people at 
court, to be admitted, ‘ you see,” said the 
king to them, ‘“‘I am engaged in entertain- 
ing Moliere, whom my valets-de-chambre 
do not consider sufficiently good company 
for them.” From that time Moliere never 
had occasion to appear at the valet’s table— 
the whole court was forward enough to send 
him invitations. 

—=—. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 








MEMOIRS OF CONSTANTIA GRIERSON. 


Txat the most splendid talents, united 
with the most intense application, is not con- 
fined either to sex or sphere of life, is fully 
evinced by the subject of the present me- 
moir. This prodigy of early learning and 
acquirements (whose maiden name is no 


where mentioned) was born in the county of 


Kilkenny, Ireland, of parents poor and illit- 
erate. Nothing is recorded of her until her 
eighteenth year, when we are told by Mrs. 
Pilkington, that she was brought to her 
father to be instructed in midwifery, and that 
then she was a perfect mistress of the He- 
brew, Greek, Latin, and French languages, 
and was far advanced in the study of the 
mathematics. Mr. Pilkington having in- 
quired of her where she gained this prodi- 


gious knowledge, she modestly replied, that 


when she could spare time from her needle- 


work, to which she was closely kept by her 
mother, she had received some little instruc- 
She 


tion from the minister of her parish. 
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and prose; but the turn of her mind was 

chiefly to philosophical or divine subjects ; 

nor was her piety inferior to her learning. 

The most delightful hours, this lady declares 

that she had ever passed, were in the society 

and conversation of this ‘female philoso- 

pher. My father (adds she) readily con- 

sented to accept of Constantia as a pupil, 

and gave her a general invitation to his 
table, by which means we were rarely asun- 

der. Whether it was owing to her own de- 

sign or to the envy of those who survived 
her, I know not, but of her various and beau- 
tiful writings I have never seen any publish- 
ed, excepting one poem of hers in the works 
of Mrs. Barber. Her turn, it is true, was 
principally to philosophical or religious sub- 
jects, which might not be agreeable to the 
present taste; yet could her heavenly mind 
descend from its sublimest heights to the 
easy and epistolary style, and suit itself to 
my then gay disposition.” 

Mrs. Barber, likewise, gives her testimony 
to the merit of Constantia, of whom she de- 
clares, ‘* that she was not only happy in a fine 
imagination, a great memory, an excellent 
understanding, an exact judgment, but had 
all these crowned by virtue and piety. She 
was too learned to be vain, too wise to be con~ 
ceited, and too clear-sighted to be irreligious. 
As her learning and abilities raised her 
above her own sex, so they left her no room 
to envy ; and on the contrary, her delight 
was to see others excel. She was always 
ready to direct and advise those who applied 
to her, and was herself willing to be advised. 
So little did she value herself upon her un- 
common excellencies, that she has often re- 
called to my mind a fine reflection of a 
French author, ‘ That great geniuses should 
be superior to their own abilities..—Con- 
stantia married a Mr. George Grierson, a 
printer in Dublin, for whom Lord Cateret, 
then Lord-Lieutenant of [reland, obtained 
a patent, appointing him printer tg the King, 
in which, to distinguish and reward the 
merit of his wife, her life was inserted. 

She died in 1733, at the premature age of 
twenty-seven, admired and respected as an 
excellent scholar in Greek and Roman lite- 
rature, in history, theology, philosophy, and 
mathematics. Her dedication of the Dublin 
edition of Tacitus to Lord Carteret, affords 
a convincing proof of her knowledge in the 
Latin tongue; and by that of Terence to 
his son, to whom she wrote a Greek epigram. 
Dr. Hazwood esteems her Tacitus one of 
the best edited books ever published. She 
wrote many fine poems in English, but es- 
teemed them so slightly, that very few copies 
of them were to be found after her decease. 
What makes her character more remarkable 
is, that she rose to this extraordinary emi- 
nence entirely by the force of natural genins 





wrote elegantly (says Mrs. P.) both in verse 


{and uninterrupted application. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


——-—Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 








: MINUTES OF 
CONVERSATIONES AT DR. MITCHILL’S. 








—_——— 


Visit from the natives of the North West. 

On the 14th August 1824, a friendly and 
satisfactory interview was held with the 
chiefs and warriors of the Indian tribes now 
on a tour through the United States. They 
belonged chiefly to the Saukees, Fausse- 
avoines, Piankashaws, Chippeways, Iowas, 
and the remote Siour, or Naudawessies, 
to the number of twenty-four, besides 
several women and children. They came 
from their respective homes, for the purpose 
of seeing the President, and of conversing 
with the Secretary of War. Having had 
their audiences at Washington, instructions 
were given, as is usual in such cases, for 
conducting them through some of the most 
populous and improved parts of our coun- 
try; in order to give them just notions of 
our numbers and resources, of our friendly 
disposition, and of our effective force. They 
were accompanied by General Wilham 
Clark, with whom Dr. Mitchill had become 
acquainted immediately after his return 
with Captain Lewis from the memorable 
expedition across the Continent to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, at the mouth of the Columbia 
river. With them came also Major Talia- 
ferro, and Mr. Kinnerley; all holding the 
commissions of governmental agents; the 
first at St. Louis, the second at St. Antho- 
ny, and the third up the Missouri. Their 
interpreters were with them; and such is 
the diversity of the tongues the aborigines 
speak, that siz persons acquainted with their 
languages were necessary to make their ar- 
ticulation intelligible to white people, and 
even to each other. 

The visit was received at the college of 
physicians, It had been communicated to 
them that they were going to see the Great 
Medicine Man, at the Great Medicine 
House ; and as they entertain an exalted 
opinion of those individuals who have skill 
in remedies, they dressed themselves in 
their gayest costume, and applied the paints 
with the nicest touches. There was also an 
attendance of respectable and fashionable 
citizens of both sexes. 


After the introductory ceremonies were 











finished, Dr. M. gave them a short talc, — 
which was explained to them by the inter- 
preters : 

‘“‘ Brothers! Red Men! you are now 
in the place provided for teaching the art 
to remove infirmities and diseases. It is 
said that sickness and disorders are much 
less frequent among your folks than among 
my countrymen. If, as the white men de- 
clare, their state of society, is attended by 
some advantages, it is nevertheless accom- 
panied by many maladies which torment 
both the mind and body. It has therefore 
become necessary to establish schools, 
like this, for the full understanding of these 
matters. 

“The lodge where I now receive you is 
not, however, erected for the reception of 
the disabled and sick. Such an one is the 
big hospital, yonder, which I understand, 
you intend to visit. This, on the contrary, 
is termed a college ; a branch of a greater 
establishment, the unwersity, for teaching all 
things needful for man to know. Its ex- 
press object is to show how the medicine- 
bag ought to be filled and replenished with 
proper and efficacious articles; and how, 
from a knowledge of distempers and acci- 
dents, a right judgment may be formed as 
to treatment and cure. Afilictions of white 
men in these ways are so numerous and 
diversified, that it is the study of a life to 
comprehend them: and to that end, a crowd 
of physic-seekers come hither perpetually to 
obtain information; and here they get it 
from qualified teachers. 

‘‘ Brothers! you are now in the library, 
where you behold an extensive collection of 
books, by means of which our medicine-men 
become more able to heal the wounded 
warrior, and to make the weakened chief 
rise from his met and walk. You will next 
enter the museum, which contains the 
materials, ingredients, and things intended 
for man’s protection against pain and mise- 
ry, arranged in the best array that modern 
experience authorizes. After examining 
and inspecting this collection, you will be 
conducted into the spacious hall, where the 
public talks, called lectures, are pronounced; 
and where the art is communicated of scar- 
ing away the enemy, Death.” 

This having been explained and approved 
by their usual sign and tone, they were led 
from room to room, until they had seen the 
whole that was prepared for their reception. 















































































Tt was observable that the fine busts in 
gypsum, of the several distinguished men 
which overlook the Professor’s chair, and 
are situated to the right and left, attracted a 
more than usual share of their attention; 
but that the object they regarded with the 
deepest interest, was the curiously tattooed 
head of a New Zealander. This prepara- 
tion as exquisite as rare, far surpasses every 
thing that Egypt ever afforded, and was emi- 
nently worthy of the particular attention 
bestowed upon it. 

After a series of communications mutual- 
ly agreeable, the strangers took their leave, 
to observe the other engagement of the 
morning, by presenting themselves before 
the common council of the city. 


=—_ 
CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
No. IV. 


Agricultural chemistry is the science by 
which chemical knowledge is applied to ef- 
fect improvements in the cultivation of the 
soil. Dr. Coventry, professor of agricul- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh, has 
diffused much knowledge on this subject; 
and sir Humphrey Davy’s lectures on agri- 
cultural chemistry, are a treasure of infor- 
mation to every enlightened cultivator. 

Agricultural chemistry, according to Sir 
H. Davy, has for its objects all those changes 
in the arrangements of matter connected 
with the growth and nourishment of plants; 
the comparative values of their produce as 
food; the constitution of soils ; the manner 
in which lands are enriched by manure, or 
rendered fertil by the different processes of 
cultivation. Inquiries of sich a nature 
cannot but be interesting and important, 
both to the theoretical agriculturist, and to 
the practical farmer. To the iirst, they are 
necessary in supplying most of the funda- 
mental principles on which the theory of the 
art depends. ‘T’o the second, they are use- 
ful in affording simple and easy experiments 
for directing his labours, and for enabling 
him to pursue a certain and systematic plan 
of improvement. 

It is scarcely possible to enter upen any 
investigation in agriculture without fioding 
it connected, more or less, with doctrines or 
elucidations derived from chemistry. 

If land be unproductive, and a system of 
ameliorating is to be attempted, the sure 
method of obtaining the object is by deter- 
mining the cause of its sterility, which must 
necessarily depend upon some defect in the 
constitution of the soil, which may be easi- 
ly discovered by chemical analysis. 

Some lands of good apparent texture are 
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yet steril in a high degree; and comimoi 
observation and common practice afford no 
means of ascertaining the cause, or of re- 
moving the effect. The application of che- 
mical tests in such cases is obvious ; for the 
soil must contain some noxious principle 
which may be easily discovered, and pro- 
bably easily destroyed. 

Are any of the salts of iron present? 
they may be decomposed by lime. Is there 
an excess of silicious sand? the system of 
improvement must depend on the application 
of clay and calcareous matter. Is there a 
defect of calcareous matter? the remedy is 
obvious. Is an excess of vegetable matter 
indicated? it may be removed by liming, 
paring, and burning. Is there a deficiency 
of vegetable matter ? it is to be supplied by 
manure. 

A question concerning the different kinds 
of limestone to be employed in cultivation 
often occurs. To determine this fully in the 
common way of experience, would demand 
considerable time, perhaps some years, and 
trials which might be injurious to crops ; 
but by simple chemical tests the nature of a 
limestone is discovered in a few minutes ; 
and the fitness of its application, whether 
as a manure for different soils, or as a ce- 
ment, determined. 

Peat earth of a certain consistence and 
composition is an excellent manure; but 
there are some varieties of peats which con- 
tain so large a quantity of ferruginous mat- 
ter as to be absolutely poisonous to plants. 
Nothing can be more simple than the che- 
mical operation for determining the nature, 
am the probable uses of a substance of this 

ind. 

There has been no question on which 
more difference of opinion has existed, than 
that of the state in which manure ought to 
be ploughed into the land ; whether recent, 
or when it has gone through the process of 
fermentation : and this question is still a sub- 
ject of discussion ; but whoever will refer to 
the simplest principles of chemistry, cannot 
entertain a doubt on the subject. As soon 
as dung begins to decompose, it throws off 
its volatile parts, which are the most valua- 
ble and most efficient. Dung which has 
fermented, so as to become a mere soft co- 
hesive mass, has generally lost from one 
third to one half of its most useful consti- 
tuent elements. It evidently should be ap- 
plied as soon as fermentation begins, that it 
may exert its ful) action upon the plant, and 
lose none of its nutritive powers. 

It would be easy to adduce a multitude of 
other instances of the same kind ; but suffi- 
cient has been said to prove, that the con- 
nexion of chemistry with agriculture is not 
founded on mere vague speculation, but 
that it offers principles which ought to be 
understood and followed, and which in their 




















progression and ultimate results, can hardly 
fail to be highly beneficial to the com- 
munity. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Poisonous QUALITIES or SMOKED PRo- 
vistons.——-Mr. G Kerner, a physician at 
Stutgard, has just discovered a uew species 
of poison proceeding from smoked provi- 
sions; it appears from experiments which 
he has made, that such provisions become 
subject to a species of decomposition, which 
renders them poisonous. Sausages made 
with liver are most liable to it, and the de- 


composition generally takes place towards 
the middle of April. Dr. Kerner has ascer- 


tained that of 72 persons in a district of | 


Wurtemberg, who partook of smoked 
sausages, 37 died in a short time, and the 
others continued ill for a greater or shorter 
period. 


Some masons, working im a quarry at 
Cowpen High House, near Blyth, England, 
seventy feet above the level of any water, 
discovered enclosed in a block of freestone, 
two petrified fish, apparently, from their 
shape and dimensions, (about two feet and 
a half im length,) of a salmon tribe, though 
the scales are larger than belong to that de- 
scription of fish. The impression of the 
scales are left on the stone in which they 
were found. 


We learn that a volume of the matters 
obtained by unrolling Herculaneum MSS. 
will shortly be given to the public. One roll 
of criticism upon poetry, is said to be very 
interesting. 


Test ror Coprer in SwEETMEATS.—It 
is said to be a practice among confectioners 
to colour their comfits by means of copper ; 
and lately, a gentleman published a letter 
in one of the public papers, mentioning, 
that one of his children and a nurse had 
been made unwell by eating such comfits. 
To detect the presence of copper, pour 
over the comfits liquid ammonia, (harts- 
horn,) which, if copper be present, speedily 
acquires a blue colour. 


At the sale of Sir Mark Sykes’s collection 
of pictures at Mr. Christie’s, the celebrated 
landscape by Salvator Rosa, with figures of 
Mercury and the Woodman, was purchased 
by Mr. Lambton at the price of 2100 guin- 
eas. It was rumoured that Government 
were bidders for it as far as 2000. 


Tue PaENoMENA oF SHADows.—When 
the sun is free from clouds, the shadow of 
bodies is surrounded by a penumbra, very 
sensible, though much more obscure than 
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the shadow. When two bodies, each pro- 
jecting a shadow, are made to approach one 
another, at the moment preceding the con~- 
tact, the shadews advance towards each 
other, and c > their form at the point of 
contact; the shadow of a right line thus be- 
comes a curve, and that of a globe, like the 
summit of a paraboloid. Mr. Arago attri- 
butes the effect to the superposition of the 
penumbra ing the bodies. Thus, 
if the intensity of the penumbra was only 
half that of the shadow, it would be doubled 
at the instant when the two were superpo- 
sed, and thus produce an obscure part of 
equal depth with the shadow, which being 
to it, would alter its form in that place. 


——=——— 
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If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 
them, does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Mareauis D’ARGENS. 


By Updike 








The Algerine Captive ; a Tale. 
Underhill. 2vols. 1798. 
I+ must be matter of observation to every 

one familiar with literary history, that many 

works of value, after having attracted no- 
tice for a season, are thrown into oblivion 
by the operation of time and circumstances ; 
and no works meet with this much-dreaded 
fate more frequently than novels. Possess- 
ing little inherent utility, and written only for 
the recreation of the passing moment, they 
slide into the shade when their novelty has 
ceased to recommend them; unless, like the 
works of Le Sage, they have interested the 
whole world, and acquired a permanent 
character, by reason of a rare development 
of human nature, and an admirable style of 
writing. It is, therefore, a wholesome and 
agreeable pursuit to leave our contempora- 
ries at times, and hike the Retrospective 

Review; to bring forth from the dust of the 

past, the buried treasures of literature. 

In thus recurring backwards, we lately . 
met the work whose title is given above, 
from the pen of an American author, Royal 
Tyler, Esq. some time, as we are informed, 
a Judge of the Common Pleas in some part 
of Vermont, and most certainly lament 
that a book which affords such strong indi- 
cations of genius, and is written in such a 
graceful style, should have been suffered to 
die on the sale of a first edition; though the 
circumstance does not create any surprise 
after the obscurity that long attended on the 
novels of Brown. Its republication at this 
day would add new lustre to the rising rept- 
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tation of our country, and would richly re- 
pay the expenses of the publisher. We 
hazard little in saying that it would be 
placed on the shelf, beside, if not before the 
Pioneers and Koningsmarke, which have 
acquired so much celebrity to their authors. 

Our limits will permit us only to mention 
that the Algerine Captive, whose memoirs 
are given, is no less a personage than Up- 
dike Underhill himself, and that he passes 
through a variety of highly interesting ad- 
ventures. His first essay in the world is in 
the capacity of a village schoolmaster, and 
he presents, in the description of his own 
character, a fine representation of a good 
natured pedant. After a pleasing account 
of his youth and education, he thus de- 
scribes his feelings immediately before his 
entrance upon the august occupation of a 


pedagogue. 

“By our minister’s recommendation, I 
was engaged to keep a school in a neigh- 
bouring town, so soon as our fall’s work was 
over. How my heart dilated with the pros- 
pect, in the tedious interval previous to my 
entering upon my school. How often have 
i} stood suspended over my dung fork, and 
anticipated my scholars, seated in awful 
silence around me, my arm chair and 
birchen sceptre of authority. There was 
an echo in my father’s sheep pasture. 
More than once have I repaired there alone, 
and exclaimed with a loud voice, is Master 
Updike Underhill at home? I would speak 
with Master Underhill, for the pleasure of 
hearing how my title sounded. Dost thou 
smile, indignant reader? pause and recollect 
if these sensations have not been familiar to 
thee, at some time in thy life. If thou an- 
swerest disdainfully—no—then I aver thou 
hast never been a corporal in the militia, or 
a sophomore at college. 

‘“* At times, I however entertained less 
pleasing, but more rational contemplations 
on my prospects. As I had been once un- 
mercifully whipt, for detecting my master in 
a false concord, I resolved to be mild in my 
government, to avoid all manual correction, 
and doubted not by these means to secure 
the love and respect of my pupils. In the 
interim of school hours, and in those peace- 


ful intervals, when my pupils were engaged | 


in study, I hoped to indulge myself with my 
favourite Greek. I expected to be over- 
whelmed with the gratitude of their parents, 
for pouring the fresh instruction over the 
minds of their children, and teaching their 
young ideas how to shoot. I anticipated in- 
dependence from my salary, which was to 
be equal to four dollars, hard money, per 
month, and my boarding ; and expected to 


find amusement and pleasure among the ¢:r- 
cles of the young, and to derive information 
and delight from the classic converse of the 
minister.” 


Mr. Underhill in due time is placed at the 
head of his academy, and after giving a wo- 
ful account of the unanticipated vexations 
of his calling, mentions the following in- 
stance of the independence of pupils in a 
country school : 


“ Going, one frosty morning, intomy school, 
I found one of the larger boys sitting by the 
fire in my arm chair. I gently requested 
him to remove. He replied that he would, 
when he had warmed himself; * father finds 
wood, and not you.” To have my throne 
usurped in the face of the whole school, 
shook my government to the centre. I im- 
mediately snatched my two foot rule, and 
laid it pretty smartly across his back. He 
quitted the chair, muttering that he would 
tell father. I found his threats of more con- 
sequence than I apprehended. The same 
afternoon, a tall, rawboned man called me 
to the door ; immediately collaring me with 
one hand, and holding a cart whip over my 
head with the other; with fury in his face, he 
vowed he would whip the skin from my 
bones, if ever I struck Jotham again: ay, he 
'would do it that very moment, if he was not 
afraid I would take the law of him. This 
was the only instance of the overwhelming 
gratitude of parents I received. The next day 
it was reported all over town, what a cruel 
man the master was. ‘* Poor Jotham came 
‘into school, half frozen and near fainting ; 
| master had been sitting a whole hour by the 
'warm fire: he only begged him to let him 
'warm himself a little, when the master rose 
in a rage, and cut open his head with the 
tongs, and his life was despaired of.” 


The great foible in Mr. Underhill’s cha- 
racter is an intolerable pride of learning, 
and he relates in the following passage how 
his classics were wasted on the rustics of the 
village, and how his erudition was put out of 
countenance. 


‘‘Fatigued with the vexations of my 
school, I one evening repaired to the tavern, 
and mixed with some of the young men of 
the town. Their conversation I could not 
relish; mine they could not comprehend. 
The subject of race horses being introduc- 
ed, I ventured to descant on Xanthus, the 
immortal courser of Achilles. They had 
never heard of squire Achilles, nor his horse ; 
but they offered to bet two to one, that Ba- 
_jazet, the Old Roan, or the deacon’s mare, 
Pumpkin and Milk, would beat him, and 
| challenged me to appoint time and place. 

‘¢ Nor was I more acceptable among the 
|young women. Being invited to spend an 


























evening, after a quilting, I thought this a 
happy opportunity fo introduce Andromache, 
the wife of the great Hector, at her loom; 
and Penelope, the faithful wife of Ulysses, 
weaving her seven years’ web. This was 
received with a stupid stare, until I men- 
tioned the long time the queen of Ulysses 
was weaving; when a smart young woman 
observed, that she supposed Miss Penelope’s 
yarn was rotted in whitening, that made her 
so long: and then told a tedious story of a 
piece of cotton and linen she had herself 
woven, under the same circumstances. 
She had no sooner finished, than, to enforce 
my observations, I recited above forty lines 
of Greek, from the Odyssey, and then began 
a dissertation on the cesura. In the midst 
of my harangue, a florid-faced young man, 
at the further end of the room, with two 
large prominent foreteeth, remarkably white, 
began to sing, 


** Fire upon the mountains, run boys, run ;” 


Asad immediately the whole company rushed 
forward, to see who should get a chance in 
the reel of six.” 


The story goes on to tell how Mr. Un- 
derhill left his school and became a physi- 
cian, how he was challenged to fight a duel, 
and how, by a fortunate accident, he escap- 
ed with a high reputation for honour ; how 
he departs from his country as the surgeon 
of a vessel, and How he becomes a captive in 
Algiers, &c. &c. 

His adventures in Africa are both many 
and interesting ; and in some parts we are re- 
minded, as well by the incidents themselves 
as by the forcible manner in which they are 
narrated, of the elegant and admired me- 
moirs of Anastasius. We shall conclude 
our extracts with the animated language of 
Mr. Underhill when he returns from his long 
and painful captivity. 

** T purchased a horse, and hastened home 
to my parents, who received me as one risen 
from the dead. I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe their emetions, or my own raptures. 
I had suffered hunger, sickness, fatigue, in- 
sult, stripes, wounds, and every other cruel 
injury, and was now under the roof of the 
kindest and tenderest of parents. I had 
been degraded to a slave, and was now ad- 
vanced to a citizen of the freest country in 
the universe : I had been lost to my parents, 
friends, and country, and now found, in the 
embraces and congratulations of the former, 
and the rights and protections of the latter, 
a rich compensation for all past miseries.” 

There are many other passages of admira- 
ble writing, but we can copy no more, as we 
have already transcended the limits we pre- 
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scribed. We conclude by expressing a 
wish that the Algerine Captive may soon be 
revived, and added to to the-growing litera- 
ture of the United States. 








THE GRACES. 


* We come,” said they, and Echo said, ‘‘We come,” 

In sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume : 

‘« We come,” THe Graces three! to teach the spell, 

That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom.”’ 

Then rose a heavenly chant of voice and shell : 

** Let we or Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
well.”’ 








THE LADY OF JAPAN. 


Tue Russian Capt. Rikord gives the fol- 
lowing description of a Japanese lady, in 
his “‘ Voyage to the coast of Japan:”—On 
reaching the cabin door, she wished to take 
off her straw shoes, but as there were neither 
mats nor carpets, I explained to her by signs 
that this singular mark of politeness might 
be dispensed with. On entering the cabin, 
she placed both hands on her head, with the 
palms outwards, and saluted us by bending 
her body very low. I conducted her to a 
chair, and Kachi requested her to sit down. 
Fortunately for this unexpected visitor, there 
was on board our vessel a young and hand- 
some woman, the wife of a surgeon’s mate. 
The Japanese lady seemed highly pleased 
on being introduced to her, and they soon 
formed an intimacy. Our countrywoman 
endeavoured to entertain the foreigner with 
what the women of all countries delight in: 
she shewed her her trinkets. Our visitor 
behaved with all the ease of a woman of 
fashion: she examined the ornaments with 
great curiosity, and expressed her admira- 
tion by an agreeable smile. But the fair 
complexion of our countrywoman seemed 
most of all to attract ber attention. She 
passed her hands over her face, as though 
she suspected it had been painted, and with 
a smile exclaimed, ‘ Yoee, yoee!” which 
signifies ** good.” I observed that our visitor 
was somewhat vain of her new ornaments, 
and I held a looking-glass before her, that 
she mighf see how they became her. The 
Russian lady placed herself immediately - 
behind her, in order to shew her the differ- 
ence of their complexions. She immediate- 
ly pushed the glass aside, and good-humour- 
edly said, ‘‘ Varee, varee!” ‘not good.” 
She herself might have been calied hand- 
some: her face was of the oval form, her 
features regular, and her little mouth when 
open, disclosed a set of shining black lac- 
quered teeth. Her black eye-brows, which 
had the appearance of having been pencilled, 
overarched a pair of sparkling dark eyes, 
which were by no means deeply seated. 
Her hair was black, and rolled up in the 
form of a turban, without any ornament ex- 
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cept a few small tortoise-shell combs. She 
was about the middle size, and elegantly 
formed. Her dress consisted of six wadded 
silk garments, similar to our night-gowns, 
each fastened round the lower part of the 
waist by a separate band, and drawn close 
together from the girdle downwards. They 
were all different colours, and the upper one 
was black. Her articulation was slow, and 
her voice soft. Her countenance was ex- 
pressive and interesting, and she was alto- 
gether calculated to make a very agreeable 
impression. She could not be more than 
eighteen. We entertained her with fine 
green tea and sweetmeats, of which she ate 
and drank moderately. On taking leave I 
made her some presents, with which she ap- 
peared much pleased. I hinted to our coun- 


trywoman, that she should embrace her. j: 


When the Japanese observed what was in- 
tended, she ran into her arms, and kissed 
her with a smile. 


oe 


THE MAID OF BALDOCK. 


Tars celebrated beauty, on whom the 
following song, once so popular in England, 
was made, was named Mary Cornwall, and 
was married about nine or ten years to Hen- 
ry Leonard, a carpenter. She has been 
dead between forty and fifty years, and lies 
buried in Baldock church-yard. She was of 
the middle size, and a fair, good-looking wo- 
man. She had one daughter, married to a 
cooper, of Harlow Bush, in Essex. She 
died of a quinsy, from her inability to swal- 
low. The song was popular in her own 
days, and she frequently avoided all market 
places and fairs, where it was constantly 
sung by ballad-singers. She used to work 
at sewing, and lived by her industry. Her 
father gave her 100/. or 150/. when she 
married, so that she was indebted to her me- 
rit for her celebrity. The following is the 
song :— 

Who has e’er been at Baldock must needs know the mill, 
At the sign of the horse, at the foot of the hill, 


Where the grave and the gay, the clown and the beau, 
Without all distinction promiscuously go. 


The man at the mill has a daughter so fair, 

With so pleasing a shape, and so winning an air, 
‘That once on the hay-field’s green bank as I stood, 

1 thought she was Venus just sprung from the flood. 


But looking again, 1 perceived my mistake, 
For Venus, though fair, has the look of a rake; 
While nothing but virtue and modesty fill 

‘The more beautiful looks of the lass of the mill. 


Prometheus stole fire, as the poets do say, 

To enliven the mass he had modell'd of clay.; 
Had Mary been with him, the beam of her eye 
Had sav’d him the trouble of robbing the sky. 


Gince first I beheld this dear lass of the mill, 
I can never be quiet do whate’er I will ; 

All day aad all night I sigh and think still, 

? shall die if I have not the lass of the mill. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 





No. 22. Vol. I. of New Series of the MI- 
NERVA will contain the following articles: 


PoPULAR TaLgs.—Ourika. By the Duch- 
ess de Duras, 

THE TRAVELLER.—The Sandwich Island- 
ers. 

THe Drama.— Paris Theatres. 

BroGRAPHY.-Memoirs of William Would- 
have. 

ARTS AND ScrENCES.—Conversaiionés at 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Scientific and Literary Notices 
from Foreign Journals. 

LITERATURE.—Poems ; 
Evans. 

THE GRACES.—Calenda¥ September’. 

MISCELLANEovus.—A Rainy Sunday. 

Poetry .—* lanthe” and * Iris” will adorn 
our next number. Their signatures are ap- 
propriate to their poesy :—the genius of the 
one paints with ‘*rainbow” hues, and that of 
the other breathes the sweetness of the * pur- 
ple flower.” 


GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 


by Nathaniel 








THE RECORD. 


A thing of Shreds and Patches. 











Steam boats now navigate the Mississippi, 
above the Missouri, in three days, to places 
which formerly occupied fifty days to perforin 
a voyage. 

In Rochdale and its vicinity, 47,840,000 
yards of flannel and baizes are manufactured 
yearly. 

A cow fed on Indian meal in West Bradford 
(Pen.) gives twenty-one quarts of milk a-day, 
which in one week yields nearly 16lbs. of but- 
ter. 

Red and black ants may be prevented from 
getting into honey and sweetmeat pots, by 
sprinkling the shelves with black ground pep- 

er. 
r At a late sale in London, a copy of ** Ca- 
lumbus’s Letter to the King of Spain, on the 
discovery of America,” consisting of only three 
leaves, brought thirty-four guineas. 


MARRIED, - 


Mr. Benjamin Ward to Miss Mary Meserole. 
Mr. Cauffman to Miss Matilda Creane. 

Mr. William B. North to Miss Sarah Burger, 
Mr. Adolphus Lane to Miss Stearns, 

Mr. B. Williams to Miss Pintard. 


DIED, 


Captain Thomas Hodgkinson, aged 50 vears. 
Mr. George A. Noble, aged 47 years. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Grant, aged 52 years. 
aptain Francis Mallaby, aged 61 years. 
Ir. Milton W. Rouse, aged 24 years. 








POETRY. 








‘It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical thanthe blush of morning.” 





For the Minerva. 


EVENING. 
By Alphonse de Lamartine. 


IT is the hush of éventide, 

And mid these mountain-paths I stray, 
To watch the moon serenely glide 

Along her fair and lonely way. 


Beneath my feet, the vesper star 
Lifts o’er the sea her beauteous head, 
Her ee en stol’n thus far, 
And d Sthe turf I tread. 
Lofty yon sombre beeches rear 
Their leafy boughs, by breezes stirred, 
Whose plaintive whispers thrill my ear, 
As if some gliding ghost I heard. 


But lo! the moon hath sent me now 

A ray from her calm sphere on high ; 
Silent it glances o’er my brow, 

And rests in my undazzled eye. 


O welcome from yon starry height— 
A messenger of peace thou art! 

But camest thou with touch so bright, 
To light anew my darkened heart? 


Or did thy beamy flight decline 
Hither, some mystery to betray, 

Of those high orbs whose glories shine, 
Dimmed by the prouder fires of day ? 


O ever fair to them that weep! 
Dost thou not own a charmed power, 
To sooth the wretch who cannot sleep, 
And gild, like hope, the darker hour? 


Wouldst thou that future world proclaim, 
The sinful fear, the sad implore, 

And herald with celestial flame, 
The dawn to come that sets no more? 


My heart with finer joy o’erflows, 
While warm’d by thy ethereal beam, 
For them the loved—the lost, it glows— 
Art thou their smile’s compassionate gleam? 


Perhaps their sainted spirits wend 
As softly by, and hover here ; 
With every thought I feel them blend 
So deeply, I could deem them near ! 


Bless’d.shades* if ye may haunt the spot, 
*** Oft thus when shines the quiet mdon, 
Here, where the vain crowd eiiters not, 
Descend, and with my soul commune, 


Bring holy faith and deathless love, 
To still the grief that rends my breast, 
Like those sweet dews that bathe the grove 
When burning day has gone to rest. 


O come—but now, the winds rise wild, 

The storm-cloud spreads his gloomy train, 
*Tis past—the light that shone so mild, 

And all the scene is dark again. M. 
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For the Minerva. 


Oh! weep for thy Navy, Columbia weep ; 

’T is thyself, who hast wounded her, fatal and deep. 
Too soon thou'st forgotten the glory—the fame 
And the laurels she late has enwreathed with thy name, 
Too soon thou hast cast the dark shades of the night 
O’er her balo of glory, which late shone so bright; 
While the guns of her victims have scarce ceased to 
The toils of her sons are remembered no more; [roar, 

Then weep for thy navy, Columbia weep; 

Her honours are lost in oblivion’s sleep. 


And weep for her sons who have sunk to the grave 

In these times, when no tears are shed over the brave; 

And yet for their country they toil’d, and they fell 

By the hand of disease, with no victory to tell 

How well they had fought, or how bravely they died ; 

And their bones lie unhonour’d beneath the salt tide : 
Then weep for thy navy, Columbia weep; 

_ Unhonour’d. her sons are consign’d to the deep. 


Yes! weep for her Perry, who sleeps with the dead, 

In afar distant isle, with no stone at his head, 

No marble to point out the spot, or to show, 

Where the once honour’d hero of Erie lies low ; 

Oh! had he but fallen in victory’s fight, 

To his country his mem’ry might yet have shene bright. 
Then weep for thy navy. Columbia weep; 
Thy bravest of heroes, thus tombless must sleep. 


And weep for thy young sons ; uncherish’d they cling 
To thy breast for support, and ambition’s broad wing 
Which thy once had expanded, determined to soar 
To the summit of glory—is lent them no more; 
The hope they once cherish’d, so high for renown, 
Disappointment has chill’d, by her withering frown ; 
’Till the hope of high fame from their bosoms has fled 
Ambition and glory are withered and dead. 

Then weep for thy navy, Columbia weep ; 

*T is thyself who hast wounded her fatal and deep. 


~—=—- 


FEMALE WILES. 


The following splendid lines are from Mr. Croly’s 
** Angel of the world.” 


The weeper raised the veil; a ruby lip 


‘| First dawn'd: then glow'd the young cheek’s deeper 


Yet delicate as roses when they dip {hue, 
Their odorous blossoms in the morning dew. 

Then beam’d the eyes, twin stars of living blue, 

Half shaded by the curls of glossy hair, 


Their clusters in the western golden glare, 


T hat turned to golden as the light wind threw * ih. 
(there. ~ 


Yet was her blue eye dim, for tears were standing 


He look'd upon her, and her hurried gaze 
Was at his loek dropp'd instant on the ground: 
But o’er her cheek of beauty rush’d a blaze, 
Her bosom heaved above its silken bound, 

As if the soul had felt some sudden wound, 

He looked again: the cheek was deadly pale; 
The bosom sunk with one long sigh profound ; 


Yet still one lily hand upheld her veil, [tale. 
And one still press’d her heart—that sigh told all its 
* * + * * * * * . 


Beauty, what art thou, that thy slightest gaze 
Can make the spirit from the centre roll. 

Its whole long course, a sad and shadowy maze 
Thou midnight or thou noontide of the soul; 
One glorious vision lightening up the whole 

Of the wide world ; or one deep wild desire, 

By day and night consuming sad and sole: 

Till hope, pride, genius, nay, till love’s own fire 


Desert the weary heart, a cold and mouldering pyre. 
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Enchanted sleep, yet full of deadiy dreams : 
Companionship divine, stern solitude ; 

Thou serpent coloured with the brightest gleams 
That e’er hid poison, making hearts thy food ; 
Wo to the heart that lets thee once intrude! 
Victim of visions that life’s purpose steal, 

Till the whole struggling nature lies subdued, 
Bleeding with wounds the grave alone must heal. 


oe 


LOVE. 


“There isa love! ’tis not the wandering fire 
That must be fed on folly, or expire; 

Gleam of polluted hearts,the meteor ray 

That fades as rises Reason's nobler day ; 

But passion made essential, holy, bright, : 
Like the rais’d dead, our dust transform’d to light, 
But, the rich foretaste of a loftier climé, 


Friendship of souls, in heav’o scarce more sublime: 


Earth has its pangs for all , its happiest breast © 
Not his who meets them least, but bears them best. 
Life must be toil! yet oh, that toil how dear, 
But for this soother of its brief career. 

The charm that virtue, beauty, fondness, bind, 
Till the mind mingles with its kindred mind! 

’T is not the cold romancer’s ecstasy, 

The flame new lit at every passing eye, 

But the high inpulse that the stately soul 4 
Feels slow engross it, but engross it whole ; 

Yet seeks it not, nay, turns with stern disdain 
On its own weakness that can wear a chain; 
Still wrestling with the angel, till its pride 
Feels all the strength departed from its sides 
Then join’d, and join’d for ever,—loving, lov’d, 
Life’s darkest hours are met and unmov'd. 


—>— 


STANZAS. 


Is this the harp you used to wake, 
The barp of other days? 

Or is it that another hand 
Amid its music strays? 


No! the same harp to the same hand 
Yields up its melody— 

The song, too,is the very same, 
Yet they are changed for me. 


They are the same—but, oh ! how changed 
Since last I heard their tone; 

The change I vainly seek in them % 
Is in my heart alone. 


Nay, fling back thy cloud of hair, 
Its roses are unbound ; 

See, Leila, see thy carelessness, 
They’re scattered o’er the ground, 


Yet, but an hour, when first the dew 
Fell from the twilight star, 

How tenderly these flowers were culled,* 
And now how crushed they are! \ 


_ And must I in those roses read 
What my heart’s fate will be ? 
That when the prize is once possest, 
How slight its worth to thee. 


Oh, all in vain thy small snow hand 
Awakes its wildering strain ; 

Thy dark eyes breathe the soul of song, 
To me they turn in vain. 





I heard thee wake the deep harp chords 
For other ears than mine, 

I saw the light of thy soft eyes 
Upon another shine. 


The heart must speak or ever words 
My depth of love can tell ; 

But eyes, hand, heart, must be al] mine, 
Or else, farewell, farewell ! 


EPIGRAM. 


TOO HOT TO HOLD. 


O love! what pains do I endure ! 
sHJave patience, swear, they’ll soon be past : 
Your very passion brings its cure, 
For all philosophers assure 


TYothing that's vi “" 
BNIGMAS 


“ And justly the wise man thus preached to usall, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.” 














Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 


PuzzLe 1.—Three fourths of a cross will make a 
Perpendicular and two semicircles make B; [large T. 
The circle complete between them is O, 

And an angled triangle is A, you well know. 

The two semicircles two CC’s next appear, 

And a circle, or O, will bring up the rear: 
TOBACCO's the word, and a vile thing it is, 

Fit only for white negroes, dandies, and Quiz. e 

Puzz_e 11.—Take nine from six, is less by three, 
And ten (X) from nine (1X) one more there’ll be, 
Fifty (L) from forty (XL) ten remain, 

Take four from ten, the answer’s plain. 
Or thus :—S/X 1x XL. 
a I X——6 remains. 
Quiz bids you also this explore, 
” 
Why more makes less and less gpakes more ? 


NEW PUZZLE. 
A lady, whose husband unexpectedly returned from 


la long and dangerous sea-voyage, sent invitations im- 


mediately to all her kith and kin in the village to as- 
semble and sup with her on this most joyful occasion ; 
an uncle and cousin came, and her sister ; her husband’s 
father and brother-in-law, his step-mother, and sister- 
in-law. ke. ke But®osive breath in summing them up, 
I shall only say thet when they sat down to supper there 
were present, a grandfather, the grandfather's brother- 
in-law. nephew and niece; a grandmother, grand- child, 
mother-in-law, mother, step-son, son, two fathers, 
two married ladies, one single lady, and two married 
gentlemen ;—yet there were but five persons in all. 


Quere, how were they related ?7 ‘ 
Mata ated Feat (ye lat Wasa: 
7, 
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